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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’'S NEW NOVrL. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. By G. M. liars 
Author of “‘ The Master of the Ceremonies,”’ &c. 3 vols, 
————___"RITA’3S NEW NOVEL. 
The LADYE NANCYE. By ‘“ Rita,” Author 
of “Dame Durden,” &e. 3 vols, a 
NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Herbert Martin’s “AMOR VINCIT.” 


2 vols. 
“It is a plewsure to peruse a novel written in the style of this, Mrs. Herbert 


Martin’s last work.”—Court Journal. 
Percy Fendall’s “SEX to the LAST.” 
8 vols. 


“Contains sufficient elements ant interest in its plot to cause the reader 
anxiously to peruse the work to the last page.”’—-Court Journal, 


F. C. Philip’s “The DEAN and his 


DAUGHTER.” 3 vols. 
“ Deserves to become a classic. It will certainly be read by every one; and if 
society does not like it, it will be because it is lashed so unmercifully.’ *—St. 


Stephen’s Review. 


W. O. Tristram's “A STRANGE AFFAIR.” 














3 vols. 
— and very eaereeimeieatl ’—Atheneum. 
Miss Caroline Fothergill’s ‘An EN- 
THUSIAST.” 3 vols. Y 
“The story holds one’s attention to the end.”—Whitehall Review. 
CREATION or EVOLUTION? A Philo- 
sophical Enquiry, By GrorGe Ticknor Curtis. 103 64. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR; or, the 
Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda. By A Lonpon Sastinhain 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 


THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a Frag- 


ment of Thought. Handsomely bound, 4s 6!. 


LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the Manners, 


Monumente, aud Institutions of the People. New Edition, 6s. 


The COMING FRANCO-GERMAN 
“It is a careful analysis of the existing resources of both countries in event of 


a Political-Military Study. 7s 6d. 
the mighty struggle which the author considers to be daily approaching a 
crisis.” —United Service Gazette, 


In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. 


By Piince Kraporxin. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By 


Wittram Dovatas. 7s 6d, 


WALKER’S “ORIGINAL.” A New Edition, 


arranged on a New Plan, $s 6d, 
“* Contains phases of London life portrayed graphically and with humour.”— 
Morning Post. 


A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE. By Robert 


Bucwanan, 6s, 
“It is gratifying to mcet with tle critical work of a man at onceso enthusiastic 
and so independent.” —Globe. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS of IRELAND. By 
Lady WitpE. 2 vols., 21s, 
“* Very pleasant indeed.”—Saturday Review. 


ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of Personal 


Experiences. By Joun Avaustus O’SuHEa. 2 yols,, 21s. 
“ Bright, v:vacious, and interesting.’ *’—Graphic. 
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FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN’S REIGN. 


By A. H. Watt. With Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, 3s 6d; bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 43 6d. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





An ODE WRITTEN in HONOUR of the 
JUBILEE of QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lord 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 330, for APRIL. Price 1s. The Number contains :— 
1, CarnMeN SacuLaRe. By Lord Tennyson. (An Ode Written in Honour of the 
Jabilee of Queen Victoria.) 
2. THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. Chaps, 44438, (Concluded.) 
3. Wimit1aM Hazuitt. By George Saintsbury. 
4. Persia. By J. D. Ree:. 
5. “Lavy CLANCARTY,” AND THE HistoricaL Drama, By Mowbray Morris. 
6. HET: A ROMANCE OF THE BusH. 
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. THE Makrne OF Britary. By Archibald Geikie. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 


Second . of Manchester: a Memoir ee 1885). 
THOMAS HUGHES, QC 
With a New Portrait, 8vo, 163. 

The Times says:—‘' A book which will bo w'dely read...... It is a book which 
reflects very well the admirable character of Bishop Fraser, his simplic ty, his 
earnestness, his interest in all the great movements of contemporary life, his 
energy, ani his sincerity.”’ 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 
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WITH LETTERS ON THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
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Edited by his WIFE. Feap., 8vo, 23 61, 


GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of 
Religion to Life. 

By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 


late Lecturer and Postmaster of Maton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63, 





A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ PHILOCARISTUS.” 


THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK. 
Letters on Spiritual Christianity. 
By the AUTHOR of “PHILOCHRISTUS” and “ONESIMUS.” 
Crown 8vo, 53. 


“One of the most noteworthy productions of recent English theology.”— 
Academy. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Crown 8vo, 9a. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
By Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 





The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 
Foeag Satter of “Far from the Madding Crowd,’ &c, 3 vols. Crown 


By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


Author of “* The Strange ane of a Phaeton,” ** A Princess of Thule, *, 
&c, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls [Ready March 3lst. 


By Mr. H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 


The COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By 


H. 8. CoNNINGHAM, Author of ‘* The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘‘ Wheat 
and Tares.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. [Next week, 


An EASTER VACATION in GREECE. 


With Lists of Books on Greek Travel and Topography, and Time-Tables of 
Greek Railways and Steamers. By JoHN Epwin Sanpys, Litt.U., Fellow and 
Tator of Bt. John’s College, and Public Orator ia the University of Cambridge, 
With a Map of Greece, and a Plan of Olympia, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
SHERIDAN and Miss LI NLI LEY, with Selections from their Letters: a 
Biographical Study, by Miss STOKER; 
OUR FISHERMEN, by JAMES RUNCIMAN, with Ilustrations.—See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
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The Number also contains:-AN UN KNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part IV., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; A JOURNEY TO 
EXETER: a Poem, by JOHN GAY, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson; 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


With Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and Writings. Edited by 


HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Prefatory Notice by W1LL1aM M1cHAEL 
Rossetti. Twelve Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
** A biography of a good and clever woman...... Mrs, Gilchrist knew many of the 
foremost literary people of ber day, and their little revelations of themselves, 
ublished as a rule with sufficient discretion, help to correct some other estimates 
ormed on other authorities. Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous, if 
splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. Carlyle; and a friendly and un- 
affected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of 
the too copious memoirs, so unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incomprise, so un- 
like the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”’—Daily News, Leader. 
“ A book of great worth and interest.’’—Scotsman, 


The NEXT GERMAN EMPEROR. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Berlin from the 


Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many. By DoroTHEA RoBERTS, With 8 Original Photographic Portraits 
and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 
“This deeply interesting work......Much praise is due to the author of this 
work for the intelligence with which she has collected in a limited space all 
the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ ’—Morning Post. 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 
The BALKAN PENINSULA. With Leiter from Mr. 


GLapsTonk, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s, 
** A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands,”— 


St. James’s Gazette, 
ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By Augustus Jessopp, 


D.D., Author of “ One Generation of a Norfolk House,” &c. With Photographs 
of a Shepherd cf Arcady and a Swain of Arcady. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

** They have a singular freshness and impressiveness, due in no small measure 
to a negative quality; they are free from that persistent tendency to political 
theorising which runs through most works dealing with the condition of the rural 
labourer...... The essays are well worthy of preservation in a collected form, and 
will be welcomed by all to whom a true and impartial delineation of the conditions 
of agricultural life in England is of value.”—Scotsman. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 


MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the Religion 
and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. W11x1ns, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ‘*Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.’’ 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 16s, 

** He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, and though he does not let 
us forget his calling, he is intent on higher objects than merely to demonstrate 
the arduous task undertaken by the missionary in India,’’"—Saturday Review. 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. 
By Rev. J. W. Horstey, M.A. Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M.’s Prison, 
Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6a, 

“ Will be read with interest by all who wish to have an inside view of the prison 
life.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 
WOODLAND TALES. By Julius Stinde. Translated 


by E. Wriaut. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“They are pervaded by a quiet 7% moving charm, which depends, not on fine 
writing, but on true perception of character, simple but firm and clear delinea- 
tion, and honest natural feeling. The stories are simple but interesting, and in 
some cases touching.””—Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 


Author of ** Social Life in Greece,” &c. Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“The narrative of events is rapid, clear, and often happily illustrated by a 
suggestive reference to modern instances and analogies.’”’—Scotsman, 


Recently published. 


CARTHAGE. By Professor Alfred J. Church, Author of 
** Stories from the Classics,’’ &c, 

**The masterly narrative could not have preceeded but from the fu'l know- 
ledge and practised skill of such a writer as Professor Church has often and 
aga:n proved himself to be.’’—Spectator. 

Other Volumes in same Series, and uniform in style and price. 


ROME, By Artuur Girman, M.A. | The JEWS. By Professor J. K. Hosmer. 
GERMANY. By Rev. 8. Barina-Gounp, M.A. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s 4d Monthly. 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL, 1887 :—Abraham Lincoln: a History. John G. Nicolay 
and Colonel Hay, his Private Secretaries. LIllustrated.—Canterbury Cathedral. 
Mrs, L. Van Rensselaer. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell.—English as she is 
Taught, Mark Twain.—Some Portraits of Hawthorne. Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Frontispiece.—Church and Meeting-House before the Revolution. Kdw. Eggleston. 
Illustrated.—The Hundredth Man. Frank R. Stockton.— The Margin of Profits. 
Edw. Atkinson.—‘‘ For I know that my Redeemer Liveth.”—The Veda. W. D 
Whitney.—International Copyright on Music. Opinions by American Musicians, 
—The Injustice of Socialism.—The Cantata and American Composers.—L ttle 
Compton. Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated.—Topics of the Time.—Bric-i- 


Brae, &c. 

With the April Issue the Thirty-third Volume of this Magazine is brought to a 
close, and Cases for binding the same, or past half-yearly volumes, may now be 
had, price 1s 4d each. Bound Volumes can also be obtained, price 10s 6d eaeh, 
Back Numbers can be supplied. Subscriptions for the New Volume may now be 
booked, per year, post-free, 19s ; single copies, post-free, 1s 7d. 





** The best of all Children’s Magazines,”—Spectator. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by MARY MAPES DODGE. 
Price 1s Monthly. 

ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 1887 :—Harrow-on-Hill. Eliz. R, Pennell. Illustrated 
by J. Pennell.—Working Monkeys. Illustrated—'Cross Country with the News. 
Iilustrated.—The Extraordinary gs Lilustrated —Juan and Juanita. F. 
C. Baylor. Ilustrated.—Jenny’s rding-House. Jas. Otis, Illustrated.— 
The Children’s Crusade. Operetta by E.S8. Brooks and Frederic Preston.—An 
April Jester. F.D, Sherman.—The Drummer on Snow-Shoes, Illustrated.—A 
Song of Spring. Celia Thaxter. Illustrated.—A Frozen Dragon. Illustrated.— 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit.—Letter-Box.— Riddle-Box, &c. 

The Number for April concludes the Volume. Cases for binding the 

resent or past half-yearly volumes may now be had, price 2s each. Bound 

olumes can also be obtained, price 8s each. Back Numbers can be supplied. 
Subscriptions for the New Volume may now be booked, Single Copies, post-free, 
1s 2d; or 14s per year, post-free. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW STORY by the Author of « KING SOLOMON’S MINES” & 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s — 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR of “KING SOLOMON’S MINES, “SHE. 
a HISTORY of ADVENTURE,’ éc. : 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Seldom have we bemoaned 
more than now the scant space of necessity allotted to reviewers... r. 
Haggard's descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of 
human character are almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour,” 

From the ATHEN AUM.—“‘ Jess’ is, par excellence, the romance of 
woman, It is the study of a strange and fascinating being—a story of noble love 
and devotion..,...to our mind, Mr. Haggard’s most charming creation.” 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The story is & capital one 
and the interest never flags for a moment. The author knows his ground 
thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever 
sketches of the inhabitants, are all admirable.” 





“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL. 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—The TIMES, 
Ready this day, price 12s 61 in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume X. (CHAMBER—CLARKSON), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XI. will be issued on June 25th, 1887, and further Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months, 

INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover, 
MAJOR GAHAGAN. The FATAL BOOTS, &c. 


1 vol. 
A Further Volume will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition, 
Ready this day, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 45. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
CONTENTS :—The GAVEROCKS. By the Author 
of “ John Herring,’ “ Mehalah,” §c. Chaps. 15-19.— 
PENSIONERS in the TOWER HAMLETS.—No. 
222.—A LITERARY JUBILEE.—The THEORY 
of TITTLEBATS.—ABDULLAH the STRONG.— 
JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” $c. Chaps. 33-35. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Ninth Thousand, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


LIFE OF BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


By the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. 
With Portrait and many Illustrations after the Bishop’s own Sketches. 

**The volume is full of stimulus and inspiration.””—Spectator. 

** Almost an ideal pattern of a Bishop in savage parts.”’—Guardian, 

‘We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic story has ever been told in 
biography.”—Atheneum, 

‘© To say that the book is one of deep interest is but feebly to express the wonder- 
ful charm that it has for the reader, For dignity and grace of diction the volume 
is far superior to the general run of memoirs.’”’— Record. 

‘*In James Hannington we see a type of manly piety that appeals most strongly 
to Englishmen...... Mr. Dawson has given a vivid portraiture of his friend and 
written a most attractive book.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 


“ Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustra- 
tion and masterly editing.”—TIMEs. 


Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
THE PORTFOLIO. 
Edited by P. GQ. HAMERTON. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Each Number contains THREE COPPER PLATES, and many 
minor Illustrations, 
JANUARY contains:— 
The IDLE SERVANT. Etched by Murray after Maes. 
TEMPLE BAR. Etched by A. Brunet Debaines, 
MIDDAY REST. Etched by Rhead after Watts. 


FEBRUARY contains :— 
LANDSCAPE with CATTLE. Etched by Massé after Cuyp. 
CHRISTIAN DESCENDING into the VALLEY of HUMILIATION. 


After Samuel Palmer. 


St. PAUL’S from BANKSIDE. Etched by A. Brunet Debaines. 


MARCH contains :— 
BURGOS CATHEDRAL. Etched by Murray after Roberts. 
The RISING SUN. Reproduction of the etching by Claude. ' 
“COME WHOAM to thy CHILDER an’ ME.” After Warwick 
Brookes. 














APRIL will contain :— 
On the SEA SHORE. Etched by Massé after Wouvermans. 
PORTRAIT of LORD NEWTON. After Raeburn, 
BLEA TARN VALLEY. After W. Hall. 


London: SEELEY and Co., Ersex Street, Strand ; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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BOOKS. 


ee 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 

Ir is a real pleasure to renew one’s acquaintance with the master- 
piece of the once despised tinker of Bedford, whom Cowper was 
afraid to name, in the delightful reprint of it just issued by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. ‘The paper is good, the type 
admirably clear, and the binding tasteful; and when it is added 
that the author of what is probably the best life of Bunyan 
that has yet appeared is the editor, no higher commendation 
can be given. Ina very judicious and interesting introduction, 
the editor gives all the necessary information about the circum- 
stances under which the two parts of The Pilgrim’s Progress were 
written, and the numerous editions and translations of them 
which have appeared since Bunyan first gave them to the world. 
Though the reprint does not purport to be a fac-simile of any 
one edition, something of the old spelling has been preserved, 
and the capitals and italics of the ten editions published in 
Bunyan’s lifetime, the best reading from each of which has been 
adopted, appear to have been faithfully reproduced. Such por- 
tions of the allegory as do not explain themselves—and it is 
needless to say they are not many—are satisfactorily interpreted 
for us in the notes at the end of the volume; and the few words 
used by Bunyan in a sense which has now become obsolete, are 
also explained. A reproduction of some of the quaint old illus- 
trations which delighted our simpler-minded ancestors would 
have left nothing further to be desired by the most enthusiastic 
of Bunyan’s admirers. 

It is difficult to say anything new about a work which has 
been read and praised by all classes, high and low, cultured and 
uncultured, for more than two centuries. Though the “ wits ” 
of the last century might “ sneer” at the “deserved fame” of 
its humble author, who could not, as he tells us in the most 
interesting of autobiographies, “boast of noble blood, and of 
any high-born state, according to the flesh,” there can be no 
doubt of the truth of Bunyan’s statement in the introductory 
verses to the second part of his great prose allegory, that his 
Pilgrim was as much a favourite, even in his lifetime, with 
scholars and men of the world, as he was with the poor and 
illiterate. It is not easy, indeed, to conceive how it could have 
been otherwise. The great narrative power—as great as that 
of any novelist—displayed in the first part of the Progress, its 
pellucid, vigorous, racy, Saxon prose, its intense sincerity and 
directness, its broad humanity and catholicity of spirit, its 
masterly grasp of character, its humour, pathos, and keen 
satire, its dramatic dialogues—often as sparkling and rapid as 
any to be found in our best “genteel” comedies—its quick 
succession of incident and adventure, and its clearness of vision 
and constant picturesqueness, could hardly have failed at any 
time to be recognised by every man of taste who read the work 
with unbiassed mind. The allegorical personages are all sub- 
stantial flesh and blood, and belong as much to the human 
family in all ages as any of the types of character bequeathed 
to us by Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Fielding. Who does not know, 
for instance, Talkative, the tall man, something more comely ata 
distance than at hand, the son of Saywell, and dwelling in Prating 
Row, who “ will talk when on the ale-bench of religious matters, 
and the more drink he hath in his crown, the more of these things 
he hath in his mouth ;” Formalist and Hypocrisy, who, when 
Christian speaks his mind to them, “give no answer, only look 
upon each other and laugh;” By-ends, Mr. Facing-both-ways, 
and Mr. Anything, all three of the town of Fair-speech, or 
Atheist, whom Christian and Hopeful perceive afar off, “ coming 
softly and alone, all along the highway to meet them,” and who, 
when the pilgrims inform him they are going to the Mount 
Sion, “falls into a very great laughter,” and assures them there 
18 no such place, that he had been farther than they in search 
of it, and adds, “I am going back again, and will seek to refresh 
myself with the things that I then cast away, for hopes of that 
which I now see is not ?” 

For description, where shall we find anything more beautiful 
than in that short sentence of wonderful prose-melody in which 











ea The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and 
otes, by Rev. John Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1837. 





we are told that “the Pilgrim they laid in a large upper Chamber, 
whose window opened towards the Sun rising; the name of the 
Chamber was Peace, where he slept till break of day; and then 
he awoke and sang ;” or more terrible than the Dream of Judg- 
ment in the Interpreter’s House; or more profoundly pathetic 
than the account of the journey through the valley of the shadow 
of death, or of the final passage over the river of death to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem at the close of the narrative? For keen 
satire, it would be difficult to surpass the famous trial-scene in 
Vanity Fair, with its immortal judge and jury. And for humour, 
it is no less evident in the appellations he has so felicitously given 
to his allegorical characters than it is in many of his dialogues. 

Some people—chietly those who reject Christianity altogether, 
or who, not being Puritans, can see nothing good in the Puritan 
creed—have objected to what they are pleased to call “the 
gloomy character ” of Bunyan’s masterpiece. For our part, we 
regard it as one of the most cheerful, humane, and hope-inspiring 
books ever written. Christian, it is true, has many difficulties 
to encounter, he often misses the right road, he sinks into that 
Slough of Despond with which we are all acquainted, he fights 
with many monsters, and has his doubts and dreary misgivings 
even to the last; yet, for all this, hope never long abandons him, 
but rather,— 

‘‘ As darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 

Deprived of the belief which some persist in thinking gloomy, 
his pilgrimage would have been as meaningless and discouraging 
as that to which Leopardi has compared human life. To 
the eye of the sad Italian poet, who had ceased to cling to the 
Christian’s cross of hope, human life presented itself in the guise 
of a feeble, hoary, old man, half-clothed and barefoot, with a 
most grievous burden upon his back, who, in wind and tempest, 
sunshine and cold, ran panting along over mountain and valley, 
rugged stones, and deep sands, and through thorny brakes, 
passed over torrents and ponds, fell and rose again; and, lacerated 
and bleeding, sped on ever faster and faster, without repose or 
refreshment, until the goal of his long and toilsome journey was 
reached,—a vast and horrible abyss, into which he tumbled 
headlong, and forgot everything.* It may not be unprofitable 
to contrast this view of life by a typical unbeliever of our own 
century with that presented in the pages of Bunyan’s allegory, 
which seems, in some respects, to have suggested Leopardi’s 
gruesome picture. Christian’s pilgrimage, with all its difficulties 
and hardships, appears light and pleasant as compared with 
that of the poet’s old man. 

It is certain that Bunyan was not a man of “ culture,” in the 
modern sense of that word. Of purely secular literature prc- 
bably no writer of equal eminence knew so little. His imagina- 
tion and taste were solely fostered by constant study of our 
grand old version of the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Of 
the Greek and Latin classics he knew absolately nothing; yet 
the Bible was more to him than these can ever be to the modern 
man of letters. For while his profound belief in the Bible enabled 
him to reproduce much of its spirit as well as its form in his 
great allegory, the necessary lack of faith of scholars in the 
subject of much of the heathen writings must prevent them from 
ever reproducing in their own compositions anything more than 
the mere form of the ancient classics. And the spirit of a work 
is, after all, the essential thing. It is the thorough earnestness 
and spontaneity of Bunyan’s allegory which have given it 
its perennial value and charm for us. And it is the lack of 
sincerity and directness in a great deal of the really clever 
writings of “ our noble selves’ which makes it such a weariness 
to the flesh to read. Bunyan is probably the most intense of 
all our writers; at times he is as intense as Dante himself, and 
much more so than Milton ever is. The reason of this, no donbt, 
is, that while Christian’s adventures were profoundly real to their 
narrator, much of Paradise Lost was as unreal to its author as 
it undoubtedly is to its readers in the present day. 

It is to the immunity from other cares and occupations which 
Bunyan’s imprisonment gave him that we are indebted for his 
greatest work, the first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. If 
Cervantes and Bunyan had never been in prison, if Christopher 
Smart had never been confined in a madhouse, no revelation of 
their highest powers would probably ever have been made, Don 
Quixote, The Pilgrim’s Progress, aud the Song to David, would 
not have been produced, and the present generation would never 
have heard the names of their authors. 

The second part of The Pilgrim’s Progress has never enjoyed 
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an equal degree of popularity with the first, nor has it, in our 
opinion, deserved to do so. It is, indeed, a vastly inferior work. 
It has nothing of the interest, vigour, concentration, and 
harmony of the earlier portion; its slips of grammar are more 
frequent, and there is a vulgarity of language and sentiment of 
which we find no trace in the first part. Its weak, diffuse, and 
ineffective opening lines—so different from the grandly simple 
and vivid opening lines of the first part, which every one knows 
by heart—prepare us to expect little from what is to follow; and 
our expectation is certainly not deceived. There is so much 
talk and so little incident, that one might almost be tempted to 
believe that Bunyan’s own Talkative had written the work. The 
Life of Mr. Badman, by which, as Mr. Brown informs us in his 
introduction, it was Bunyan’s first intention to complete his 
masterpiece, and of which we should be glad to see a good 
reprint, appears to us much more worthy to follow the 
account of Christian’s pilgrimage than does the tame and 
uninteresting narrative of the adventures of Christiana and her 
children. It seems not unlikely that the latter was written in 
deference to the wishes of the weaker part of the sect to which 
Bunyan belonged,—chiefly the women and children, who would 
be terrified by the perils which beset Christian from the begin- 
ning to the end of his journey, and could have no sympathy 
with his intellectual difficulties, which they would fail even to 
comprehend, Yet the second part is not wholly unworthy of 
the author of the first. There is a touch of the old humour in 
making Honesty a native of the town of Stupidity, and the 
character of Mr. Fearing is almost as good as any that Bunyan 
has drawn. It is in this part, too, that we have the striking 
picture of the Man with the Muck-rake, and the beautiful simile 
of the Flowers. And it ought to be remembered that Dr. John- 
son included The Pilgrim’s Progress among the very few works 
which he wished longer. 

The intolerance and gloomy fanaticism which characterised 
most of the Puritans of Bunyan’s day, and from which it must 
be admitted that Bunyan himself was not wholly free, are held in 
just abhorrence by all intelligent and enlightened Christians of 
our own time. Yet it should never be forgotten that to Puritanism, 
with all its faults, we owe one of the two greatest epic poems of 
the modern world, and incomparably the best prose allegory 
which has ever been produced. 





THE TRAVELS OF THE AFGHAN COMMISSION.* 
Lieutenant Yate, who is apparently not the famous Captain 
Yate, though we presume he is his brother, says he has taken 
as “the basis” of his book the letters he wrote to various 
journals, English and Indian, from the Afghan Boundary 
Commission camp. The first and most obvious criticism 
to offer on his volume from the merely literary point of view, 
is that it is a matter for regret that he had not adhered better 
to his “ basis” theory; in other words, that, instead of repro- 
ducing his letters very much as they must have appeared in the 
journals to which they were supplied, he had rewritten and other- 
wise boiled them down into one continuous narrative. Referring 
more particularly to the routé taken by Colonel Ridgeway and his 
party from Nushki to Herat, and to Badkis generally, he calls his 
book “a description of travels through country that is practically 
unknown to the civilised world.” That is quite true, and poli- 
tics apart—especially the politics of this book—Lieutenant 
Yate is a sufficiently vigorous writer, though his interests and 
enthusiasms are almost, if not altogether military. But surely 
there should be an air of action about a book of travel, at all 
events of travel that is now practically history. But when one 
ploughs through letters descriptive of every day’s sayings and 
doings, one feels as if he were getting “no forrarder.” Here is 
a specimen of the literary fatty matter that Lieutenant Yate 
ought to have got rid of, or at least to have greatly reduced :— 

“As a token of the heat, I may mention that the thermometer 
now (3 p.m.) stands at 102 2° in my room. Imagine what it is to be 
out all day in the sun! As for the flies, they worry from morn to night. 
They rouse you from your well-earned rest at daybreak, and they 
leave you in peace only when the shades of night are falling. And 
when their innings is over, the sand-flies go in at you, and happy is 
he who, between sand-flies, the loading of camels, and the whistling 
and shunting on the railway, has enjoyed one night’s perfect rest 
here. Can you wonder that the prospect of a speedy departure is 
welcomed by all ?” 

This specimen passage ought to have been condensed into a line. 
When the Commission has to retreat after the afaire Penjdeh, 
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Lieutenant Yate bethinks him of Xenophon, and of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. It is a pity that he had 
not taken a dip into Xenophon before he began his book: 
he might, in that case, have introduced into it a little 
of the realism of Xenophon’s parasangs, which, whatever 
may be said in disparagement of it, is conducive to « go.” 
Lieutenant Yate’s imperfect application of his own “ basis” 
theory to tke preparation of this volume has injured it in 
another way. By way of frontispiece, he presents us with por- 
traits of what we may call the Afghan Boundary Commission 
cast,—Sir Peter Lumsden, Sir Joseph Ridgeway, General 
Komaroff, and Captain Yate. We should have preferred that 
Lieutenant Yate had allowed his readers to draw their own 
portraits of his heroes from seeing them, so to speak, in action, 
He does not give one the chance of doing anything of the kind, 
The members of the Afghan cast are not so much men, as trees 
walking. This unfortunate result is due mainly, we are con. 
vinced, to the plan adopted by Lieutenant Yate when revising, 
or rewriting, his book. 

It would serve no purpose to look at this volume from the purely 
political point of view, to ask what it proves, to discuss once 
more the pro’s and con.’s of Penjdeh. Lieutenant Yate has, 
and is entitled to, his opinions. They are not ours, but they 
are obviously sincere, and they are not unduly thrust forward, 
But Lieutenant Yate can hardly help being a partisan, and 
looking at the relations between Great Britain and Russia from 
the military and Anglo-Indian point of view. When, therefore, he 
says that “all evidence goes to prove that the attitude of the 
British Government in connection with the demarcation of the 
Afghan frontier was from the first weak and indecisive,” all the 
answer that need be given is that all evidence goes to show that 
there are considerations of la haute politique of which Lieutenant 
Yate has no conception. But a military man who has been on 
the spot, and doubtless has digested the views of more ex- 
perienced professional brethren, is entitled to be heard on the 
military aspects of the Central Asian problem. Take, for 
example, what Lieutenant Yate says of Herat, as to which he 
hazards the declaration that enough has been done to secure it 
from being carried by a coup de main :— 

“In their present condition, Herat and its valley are not of the 
value usually accredited to them. The neighbourhood of Herat is 
now to a great extent denuded of inhabitants, and a great part of the 
soil of its fertile valley lies uncultivated. It has been estimated 
lately that the population of Herat City does not now exceed 12,000, 
and of the entire valley, which is some forty miles long by twenty 
broad, 50,000. To suppose that the Herat Valley could, in its present 
condition, support a Russian army powerful enough to advance to 
attack with a certainty of success (for Russia could not afford to risk 
defeat) the army that India would mass on the Helmund, or some 
other point in advance of Kandahar, is a mistake. Possibly 20,000 
or 30,000 men could now be supported on the produce of the Herat 
and Ghorian Valleys, with the assistance of the supplies that would 
be brought up by the Transcaspian Railway. To render Herat a 
really valuable base, whence an advance can be made on India, it 
must be carefully administered by Russia for a good many years.” 
Lieutenant Yate—to whom, by the way, the securing of an 
alliance with Persia is what “ Register ” was to Sir Robert Peel 
—says that Russia would require an army of 200,000 men to 
invade India :— 

“T believe,” he further says, “that a Russian force repulsed from 
before Herat would have a troublous time of it. The first Russian 
reverse would encourage Afghan, Persian, and Turkoman alike ; there 
might even be a general revolt throughout Turkestan and Trans- 
caspiana. And the nearer the Russian army was to the Helmund 
when defeated, the greater the probability of its total destruction. 
Pressed on during its retreat by the British army, harassed by thou- 
sands of Afghan guerillas, and its rear threatened by Persians and 
rebel Turkomans, its position would be a most unenviable one.” 


The names of the leading chapters in Lieutenant Yate’s book, 
“From Rindli to Nushki,” “ Across the Desert,” “From the 
Helmund to Herat,” “ From Herat to Kushan,” “ Kushan to 
Bala Murghab,” “In our Winter Quarters,” “At Gulran,” 
“The Penjdeh Crisis and the Retreat to Tirpul ”—indicate the 
familiar stages in the course of the Frontier Commission’s pro- 
ceedings. There is no doubt as to the skill shown by the leaders, 
or of the capacity for endurance displayed by the rank and file, of 
that body in its arduous and dangerous march. The heavy bag- 
gage of the Mission left Nushki on the evening of October Ist, 
and reached Kushan on the evening of November 17th. There 
Mr. Yate also calls a halt in his narrative, and says, and 
is perfectly justified in saying,— To pilot a force of some 
1,200 men, burdened with an abnormal amount of impedi- 
menta, through 220 miles of desert and some 540 miles of 
foreign territory, inhabited by races of whose neutrality, 
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far less friendliness, nothing certain could be predicated, 
without the loss of a man, beast, or load by neglect or careless- 
ness, and without once exciting the reputed fanatical spirit in- 
herent in the Afghan, argues at once good organisation, thorough 
discipline, untiring energy, and a great power of self-restraint 
and conciliation.” The average length of the marches of the 
Mission, exclusive of halts, was rather over eighteen miles a 
day, and including halts, 14°6. To keep this average for forty- 
seven days wus a most creditable achievement, and Mr. Yate 
has a right to compare it favourably even with the record of the 
celebrated march of Sir Frederick Roberts’s force from Cabul 
to Candahar in 1880,—an average of sixteen or seventeen miles 
kept up for some seventeen or eighteen days. 

It is needless to say that the story of the travels of the 
Afghan Frontier Commission is deeply interesting,’and full of 
ethnological, geographical, and other facts of importance. But 
from the manner in which it is told, we find it exceedingly 
difficult to indulge in what would otherwise be the luxary of 
quotation. Besides, the Mission hurried so rapidly on its march, 
that almost no time was allowed for photography even in words. 
Here, however, is a fair example of Lieutenant Yate’s style :— 


“Certain it is that the Persian officials were courteous in a marked 
degree. At Mashhad, the Commission were housed in splendid tents 
in a garden outside the town reserved for their sole use, and on their 
arrival some of the cooks of the Governor of Khorasan, Abdul 
Wabhab Khan, Asaf-ud-daulah, were sent down to prepare their 
breakfast, and the Governor’s own band discoursed sweet music 
daring the repast. This is progress. We may still hope to dine at 
a Persian regimental mess to the strains of a Persian regimental 
band ; and if only some pious Mohammedan could unearth an original 
and authentic copy of the Koran, in which those verses condemning 
the most moderate addiction to the juice of the grape (even in 
private) and extending to all good Mussulmans the Jewish abhorrence 
for the flesh of the pig, could not be found, the one barrier which 
prevents the Mohammedan from being a thorough good fellow and 
boon companion would be removed.” 


Again, here is some information well condensed :— 


“The possession of the Bala Murghab Valley seems within the 
last thirty or forty years never to have rested long with the same 
tribe. In turn, the Hazaras, Jamshidis, and Firnzkuhis have all 
occupied it. It seems surprising that a locality so exposed to the 
raids of the Saruk Turkomans would have been so keenly contested. 
Its soil, however, is wonderfully productive. Now, all three tribes 
have settlements at Bala Murghub, and the Jamshidis march 
with their old foes the Sarnks near Karawulkbana, whose 
settlements extend thence to Yulatan and Kalah Wali, and in 
small numbers up the Kbushk Valley, and for pastoral purposes 
over Badkis. They number some 7,000 families, exclusive of about 
4,000 under Russian rule, at Yulatan...... The Saruks, as a 
body, owe allegiance to no one man; each tribe, however, and each 
section or subsection, acknowledges the leadership of some member 
of the tribe, section, or subsection, whether his influence be due 
to hereditary claim, or personal influence acquired by ability 
and bravery. They also recognise the influence of certain re- 
ligious leaders, known by the title of Ishan and Khalifa. The 
following are some of the most influential of their tribal, sectional, and 
religious chiefs: Khalifa Rahman Verdi, Taj Nazar Ishan, Kazi, 
Awan Galdi, Ak Mohammed Khan, Mohammed Usman Khan Mim- 
bashi, Soi Khan, Karaja Khan.” 


Lieutenant Yate writes like a young and lively officer; but he 
is fair, cautious, and unpretentious, as his declining to claim 
any originality for his Herat topography demonstrates. His 
book, although it contains no startling geographical discoveries, 
may be reckoned as a safe guide to the regions of which it 
treats. As for certain high military and political transactions 
in these regions, Mr. Yate’s opinions can always be corrected 
by the lumen siccwm of better-informed folks. 





MEDIAZVAL ART IN EGYPT.* 

Mr. Lane-Pootr defends his use of the term “ Saracenic” in 
preference to ‘“‘ Mahomedan,” in relation to the decorative art 
of medizval Egypt, on the ground that many of the workers 
were not Mahomedans. But neither were they Saracens ; indeed, 
it is probable that more of them were Mahomedans, in outward 
observance at all events, than Saracens, who were Maslims of 
Oriental race only. The characteristics, again, of the art of the 
Saracens were purely Mahomedan in nature and origin, from 
Spain to Bengal; and, on the whole, the subject of this volame 
would be more exactly described as “ Medizeval Mahomedan Art 
in Egypt,” than as the “ Artof the Saracens” in that country. 

The question is not merely one of nomenclature. The term 
“Saracen” has no ethnic signification, whatever its etymology 
may be; nor had it originally any Islamitic connotation, for it 
was used by Pliny long before Mahomed was born. Nor could 
the art of medizval Egypt be called Arab art, for the Arabs had 





as little art as they had literature of their own. They, or rather the 
inheritors of the Judwo-Christian religious and political system 
of which Arabia saw the birth and first developments, and who 
were by no means all, or even in majority, of Arab blood, em- 
ployed the language of the peninsula to create a literature which 
was largely Greek in spirit, and adopted an art which in all its 
main motives and methods was Orientalised Greek. The 
history of Egypt, which is of special importance in relation 
to Mahomedan art, shows how little it owed, or could owe, 
either to the indigenous occupiers of the Delta or to their 
Muslim conquerors. From the conquest by ’Amr in A.D. 639, 
to that by the Fatimy Khalifs in A.D. 969, the year of the 
foundation of Cairo, Egypt was little more than a pashalic of 
the Khalifs of Damascus and Bagdad,—always excepting the 
brilliant period of the Tulun dynasty. The Fatimy rulers, who 
succeeded, rivalled their Turcoman predecessors of the Tulan 
line in their appreciation of art; but it was under the sway of 
the Mamluks, who held Egypt in a dire bondage from A.D. 1250 
to A.D. 1516, that the art of Islam attained its highest and 
final development. | Like their foregoers, the Mamluk occupiers 
of the Cairene palaces were Turks or Circassians, mere 
barbarians, who brought with them no notions of art; while 
throughout the whole course of Egyptian history under 
Mahomedan rulers, the life of the nation was suppressed, and 
all intellectual movement arrested. Mahomedan art, then, was 
the creation neither of Mahomedan rulers nor of Mahomedan 
peoples, whether of Semitic or Turanian race; it was simply 
Orientalised Greek art, limited by the conditions imposed upon 
it by the Islamitic prohibition derived from the Judaic horror of 
what might subserve the purposes of idolatry,—the delineation 
of all forms of life. Its patrons were Turks, Kurds, Circas- 
sians, Tartars, the proselytes rather than the followers of 
Islam ; and its practitioners, who, while recording the names 
of their patrons, seldom mentioned their own, were probably 
for the most part of Greek or Slavonic origin. The great 
development of Mahomedan art that took place under the 
Mamluks is not altogether easy of explanation. These white 
non-Semitic slaves, who were chiefly of Tartar race—Mr. 
Lane-Poole gives an interesting and instructive list of many 
of their names, with explanations of their meaning by Mr. 
Redhouse—formed a kind of Pretorian Guard, from whose 
ranks the Amirs, or barons, by a sort of natural selection, rose 
into power, furnishing in their turn, by a repetition, or rather 
continuance, of the same process, the successive tenants of the 
Cairene throne. The Sultan was, in fact, merely the most 
powerful of the Amirs for the time being, and each of the latter 
had his own court and state modelled upon that of Cairo. Like 
the Italian despots, they were of necessity, if not of choice, active 
rulers of men, and anxious to give illustration to a reign of the 
precarious nature of which they were well aware. Hence arose 
a rivalry in magnificence to which the presence of the versatile 
Greek element in the Levantine population gave an artistic 
character, and in medizval Egypt we see the same strange con- 
trast of barbaric militarism and high artistic connoisseurship 
which amazes the student of the Renaissance period in Italy. 


It is often said—and Mr. Lane-Poole repeats the accusation 
—that Mahomedan architecture shows poverty of conception. 
But this is not a just view of the matter. Mahomedan 
architecture must be considered and judged as a whole—that is, 
together with its decoration—and so judged, it will not be found 
wanting, for architecture and decoration are, as the author of 
the present volume admits, in exact accordance with each other; 
and if the latter be worthy of admiration, so equally must the 
former merit it when both are in combination. It is in architec- 
tural decoration as exhibited in the mosques and mausoleums of 
Cairo that Mahomedan art is seen under its strictest religious 
limitations, and especially in the buildings of the Mamluk 
Sultan Kait Bey (1468-96). Mr. Lane-Poole gives some excellent 
illustrations of the exquisite arabesque and geometrical work 
of this period, from which all delineation of animal life 
is rigidly excluded, and even floral motives are but sparsely, 
and, so to speak, under the mask of convention, intro- 
duced into the design. In other art-systems, scroll-work 
of the highest merit is to be found; but the very limita- 
tions imposed upon the stucco, stone, and wood-sculptors of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries forced them to carry 
geometrical decoration to a point never reached before or since. 
Of such truly wonderful work as that which lends an unrivalled 
beauty to the pulpits of Barkik and Kait Bey—to select a 
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couple of typical examples—the delicate and subtle thought 
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must be reached by an attentive examination of the whole 
design, and of each detail, before the absolute perfection of the 
decoration can be appreciated, and the marvellous variety evolved 
from the play of simple lines, combined with that balanced 
unsymmetry so characteristic of Eastern art generally, suffi- 
ciently perceived and understood. 


But, as Mr. Lane-Poole reminds us, it would be a mistake to 
imagine that the prohibition against the representation of living 
things was always observed. There can be no doubt that Islam 
sat lightly enough upon the consciences both of its earlier 
followers and its newly acquired converts. ‘The Tartars especially 
were slow in coming fully under the influence of the Islamitic 
spirit. The Kurdish and Tartar princes who ruled Mesopotamia 
in the thirteenth century adopted the figured coinage of their 
predecessors, whose coins bore the heads of Byzantine saints- 
The pious Saladin carved his own totem, an eagle, on the wall of 
the citadel of Cairo. The earlier Mamluks continued to live, 
though men and animals were chased on their drinking-cups 
and bowls; and on the panels of the doors of the Maristin, 
or mosque-hospital, of Sultan Kalaun (thirteenth century) 
Persian hunting-scenes, comprising deer, eagles, waterfowl, 
ducks, &c., may be still seen admirably sculptured. It is 
instructive in this connection to learn that Kalaun was a Tartar 
slave from Kipchak, and that his name in Tartar speech meant 
“duck.” But art of this kind was heretical at Cairo, which has 
always been the true centre of Islam, and in the course of 
time public opinion enforced a stricter observance of the 
Islamitic law upon the Mamluk Sultans and nobility. Before 
the close of the fourteenth century, pictorial representa- 
tions had wholly disappeared from Egyptian art. The cele- 
brated Mosil, or Mesopotamian, metal-work of the thir- 
teenth century flourished rather in spite, than by favour, of 
Mahomedanism. This branch of art was doubtless handed 
down from Assyrian times by the Persian conquerors of the 
great Mesopotamian Empire. Its oldest extant examples show 
a decoration resembling the designs of Assyrian bas-reliefs. But 
in the earlier days of Islam, the piety of the people compelled 
the Khalifs to enforce the regulation of Mahomed against 
pictorial art, and the craft of the metal-workers ran imminent 
risk of becoming a lost form of artistic industry. Then, fortu- 
tunately for art, an immigration of Turkish hordes took place 
in the wake of the Tartar guards introduced by the Khalifs to 
assure their own security. The Turks were Mahomedans, but 
of lax faith, and at once took to minting coins bearing the 
figurea of men, saints, and princes, and even of Christ and the 
Virgin. The revival of metal-work soon followed, and in the 
silver inlay of the thirteenth and later centuries, we have, 
according to Mr. Lane-Poole, “the highest development of 
the Saracenic art of the East.” But, strictly speaking, this 
form of art was as little Saracenic as it was Mahomedan. 
It was an antique Oriental art that had never wholly died 
out, and that revived under the favouring conditions induced 
by the Turkish immigration. Many good examples of it are 
to be seen at South Kensington, to which and to Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s excellent descriptions we must perforce refer the 
reader. 

Among the remaining chapters of this carefully prepared and 
admirably illustrated handbook, one of the most remarkable is 
the chapter dealing with Saracenic glass. In this, as in almost 
every other branch of artistic work, “the Saracens, while they 
had to begin with no art of their own, and learned all their 
wsthetic training from their subjects, yet contrived to introduce 
some element of distinctive originality,” and in shape, style, 
and decoration, the Cairene glass lamps of the fourteenth 
century are absolutely unique, as are the stained-glass 
windows of Cairene mosques. “ The oldest glass in the world,” 
adds Mr. Lane-Poole, parenthetically, “ belongs to Egypt,” for 
we have green and blue glass of the age of the Pharaohs. But 
here, again, mere description is comparatively useless, and the 
examples of Egyptian medieval glass at Bloomsbury and at 
South Kensington should be studied, with the aid of the 
present volume. The chapters on textiles and illuminated 
manuscripts are too brief to give more than an idea of the 
wealth of Mahomedan art in these departments, and the chapter 
on pottery might have been omitted altogether. The aim of 
the book may be taken to be in the main the promotion of 
sesthetic culture; and its educational value in this direction 
especially in combination with study at the museums, it is 
hardly possible to over-estimate. 





— 


TWELVE MONTHS IN MINAS GERAES.* 

Mr. Dent went to Brazil to survey for a line of railway between 
Queluz and Pitanguy, in the province of Minas Geraes, and 
his employment lasted a year. Of the work itself and its 
details, the writer says little, but endeavours to bring before ug 
what came under his personal observation of Brazilian life and 
manners, giving his opinions on the state of the country, its 
resources, government, &c., with good descriptions of the Scenery, 
aided by a few sketches. The work is pretty equally divided 
between narrative and appendix, the latter being, as Mr. Dent 
says, the more valuable portion. As he is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, turniug his attention more especially to entomology, 
he lost no opportunity of making collections. Plants he found 
it almost impossible to preserve, owing to the excessive damp; 
but with insects he succeeded better, and gives a long list of 
those he discovered, named from specimens in the British 
Museum, and classified according to Kirby. He also gives 
notes on plants and animals, and his meteorological obser. 
vations made during a certain number of months. On 
all points Mr. Dent is very careful to specify what he can 
aver of his own knowledge, and what he learned from others, in 
which latter case he mentions his authorities, thus giving usa 
pleasant confidence in his reliability; and the limited sphere of 
his operations is rather in his favour than otherwise, as he was 
able to go into things more thoroughly than he could have done 
had he wandered further afield, and it will be seen that he ig 
far from adopting the sombre views of the country put forth 
by recent writers. 

Minas Geraes, fourth in size among the twenty provinces of 
Brazil, and supposed to be the most industrious of them all, ig 
at present one of the most peaceful and most populous parts of the 
Empire. It is larger than the British Isles and France together, 
is very mountainous, being crossed by two principal groups of 
ranges, and watered by seven large and many smaller rivers; 
the Rio Si#o Francisco, though not the longest of them, is 
greater than any river in Europe, except the Volga. Agricul- 
ture is pretty extensively carried on in Minas, coffee and tobacco 
in particular being largely grown; but although minerals 
abound, the underground wealth of the country is as yet scarcely 
touched. Mr. Dent did not himself visit the mining districts, 
but tells us on good authority that if properly worked, and the 
country opened up by roads and railways, the returns from 
them would be immense, adding, in the words of Dr. Soares, 
that in the not far distant future this beautiful province will 
astonish the world. Of the inhabitants he says :— 

‘The natives are really a very excellent set of people. Perhaps 
the chief fault I can find with them is that they do not consider time 
at all, and do not understand what it is to be in a hurry, which is 
sometimes very trying. They are very religious, and never take 
leave of you without saying, ‘God be with you.’ When you ask how 
they are, they reply, ‘Quite well, thanks be to God,’ or, ‘ by the grace 
of God.’ When they speak of any future act, they say, ‘I will do it 
if God permits,’ or ‘God willing.’ ‘They ride two or three leagues to 
Mass every Sunday, or more generally walk it, and are always willing 
to do anything for you for the ‘love of God.’ They are simple- 
minded, honest, affectionate, and hospitable, and if they are too 
superstitious, it is from their education.” 

Though slavery is still to a certain extent a blot on the country, 
the cause of abolition has been making its way steadily since 
1871, and Mr. Dent is of opinion that in ten years’ time all 
Brazilian subjects of African race will be as free as their white 
brethren. The Emancipation Fund seems to be doing much 
good, candidates for manumission being carefully selected with 
a view to their successful self-maintenance in the future; many 
landed proprietors give their slaves a bit of land and allow 
them time to cultivate it, or if they are hired out, permit them 
to retain a certain proportion of their wages, so that they may 
be able eventually to purchase their own freedom. The great 
difficulty about total abolition lies, of course, in the apparent 
impossibility of obtaining sufficient labour in the plantations, 
as the black man is averse to doing more work than is suffi- 
cient for the supply of his very moderate requirements; yet 
two years ago, Amazonas boldly declared its whole population 
free, and appears to expect nothing but riches and prosperity 
to result from the measure. Brazilians for the most part seem 
to consider work only made for slaves and women; hence the 
large amount of land left uncultivated. With British or 
American capital and enterprise, the country would soon 
wear a very different aspect. It is, however, hardly inviting to 
British settlers; the damp, heat, and insect pests would alone 





* A Year in Brazil, By Hastings Charles Dent, C.E., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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be sufficient to deter most people from pioneering in remote 
districts. Not every one is prepared to indulge two or three 
times a day in a hunt for carrapatos (bushticks), masses of 
which detestable creatures establish themselves round the waist 
and under the arms, causing intense irritation, and even bringing 
on fever; or to carry about jiggers under his toe-nails, or bernos 
in other parts of his body. The latter is a grub about three- 
quarters of an inch long, that burrows deep into the flesh of man 
and animals, causing intense pain, and, it is said, in some in- 
stances even death. The creature must be taken out alive, or 
serious consequences will ensue. Spiders measuring two 
jnches in length of body and seven inches across the 
legs, and varieties of ants, also abound. Of the umbrella, 
or carrying ant, Mr. Dent says :—‘“ The abnormally hard 
and large-headed workers (the cabegudo) carried off my pro- 
visions and destroyed my flannel shirts, so I reciprocated by 
frying and eating the toothsome females.” Brazilian cookery- 
books give detailed instructions for making a “surprise 
dish” of these fanajuras. One can hardly imagine it to be 
inviting, but we find that lizards, snakes, and ¢atws, or arma- 
dillos, form part of the national dietary, and that the first and 
last are, like the tanajwras, very good eating. ‘I'he birds of 
Brazil are many, and beautiful toucaus and parrots rank among 
the edible kinds, the former being very succulent during the 
months of June and July. The wrubus, or American vultures, are 
great thieves, and clever enough, it is said, to lift off the lids of 
saucepans with their beaks when the cook has been unguarded 
enough to leave the dinner at their mercy fora moment. Of 
animals, besides those we have mentioned, Mr. Dent speaks of 
vampires; of the paca, a rodent that feeds on maize, potatoes, 
and sugar-cane, and is so much esteemed for its delicate flesh that 
dogs are specially trained to hunt it ; of the coati, a diminutive 
bear; the onga, or jaguar; the guara, or lobo, very improperly 
called the wolf of Brazil, but in reality the least carnivorous 
of dogs; and of the ai, or sloth, which will sometimes drop 
down upon the traveller in the forest from his feeding-place, 
the cecropia-tree, and refuse to relinquish his hold until forcibly 
compelled to do so. 

Mr. Dent was, of course, much struck with the splendid bay 
of Rio, backed by the Corcovado and the Organ range of 
mountains; with Botafago, Petropolis, and the glorions views 
obtainable from many elevated spots in the neighbourhood ; and 
he seems to have enjoyed the time he spent in Kio itself. Of 
the forests, the flowers, the luxuriant vegetation, and the sunsets 
he has also much to say, and here and there he gives us a little 
picture of country life, where wealth is measured by the pos- 
session of herds and flocks, as in patriarchal times, and as many 
as fifty people will inhabit one fazenda, an active old lady of 
ninety not unfrequently presiding over it. The reader will be 
amused with the account of the self-invited visitors of both sexes, 
who, coming to Brumado for the Easter festival, took possession of 
the author's premises, and carried out their cooking, eating, and 
sleeping arrangements after their own not very agreeable fashion. 
A funeral Mr. Dent attended in Minas was also a very singular 
experience. The dark, almost windowless, houses he had to 
inhabit must have been indeed cheerless, especially when cold 
or rainy weather necessitated the closing of the door. The rapid 
changes of temperature were excessively trying, and one 
thunderstorm is described as exceedingly terrific. The writer 
was encamped at the time with his partner, Mr. Roberts, on 
an elevated prairie, and fully exposed to the force of the hurri- 
cane. Strange to say, on that same night, Mr. Roberts’s wife 
and Mr. Dent’s mother, two ladies unacquainted with each other, 
and living in different parts of London, each dreamed that her 
relative was in danger. 

A careful map of Minas Geraes accompanies the book, but 
the illustrations are not in any way remarkable. 





OLR BULL.* 


A NEw generation of musicians has grown up since Ole Bull 
played for the last time in public in the British Isles, and this 
fact, coupled with the transference of the sphere of his activity 
from the Old to the New World in the last half of his life, is 
enough in the minds of many critics to confirm the adverse 
estimate which musical purists have passed upon his perform- 
ances and compositions. Mr. Brown, in his recently published 
Dictionary of Musicians, treats Ole Bull with scant courtesy as 
a clever charlatan, whose chief title to immortality rests upon 





* Ole Bull: a Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 





his novel modes of advertising himself. Into a consideration of 
the justice or generosity of this remark we are not disposed to 
enter, although it is certainly true that the opinion of Moscheles 
tends to confirm it. America, the El Dorado of the virtuoso, has 
been harshly stigmatised as “ the grave of Art ;” bat the fault is 
fully as much that of the artist who performs trash, as it is that 
of the audiences who applaud it. Ole Ball was essentially the 
layman’s artist, and as such was not proof against the tempta- 
tion to indulge in ad captandum displays. In response to a 
tenth recall at a farewell concert in New York, we read that 
he played “ We won't go home till morning.” But still, as the 
artist who so often charmed Malibran, spite of her natural 
partiality for De Beriot, with whom Liszt and Chopin at the 
zenith of their powers were content to be associated, and who 
as late as 1873 aroused the enthusiasm of the Florentines, Ole 
Bull occupies a notable rank among the great reproductive 
musicians of the century. When. we add to his artistic achieve- 
ments a romantic career, a fervid patriotism, and a genial per- 
sonality, the justification for this biography is complete. 


Born at Bergen in 1810, Ole Bull was more fortunate 
than many of his musical brethren in the surroundings and 
influences of his youth. His father judiciously encouraged, 
without unduly stimulating, the musical talent of the child, 
only allowing him to play his fiddle when his school-hours 
were over, while as a listener at the weekly quartet parties of 
his uncle, an amateur of the violoncello, he was early initiated 
into the delights of concerted music. At last his opportunity 
came. The first violin, Paulsen, his earliest instructor, who was 
notoriously fond of the bottle, was too tipsy one evening to lead, 
and, half in jest, the uncle called on Ole to replace him, promising 
him a stick of candy if he acquitted himself well. The result 
surpassed all anticipations; he was elected a regular member of 
the quartet party, and given a new fiddle. For the rest, we 
learn that as a boy he was profoundly susceptible to the in- 
fluences of external nature, fond of roaming, climbing, and 
swimming, excelling in all sports save those which involved 
pain, and distinguished above his schoolfellows for his know- 
ledge of mythology. Between 1819 and 1822, he received no 
musical instruction, the bibulous Paulsen having quitted 
Bergen. Lundholm, a Swede, took his place; but his martinet 
ways were distasteful to Ole Bull, who nevertheless owed 
his statuesque repose of bearing to this master. After three 
years of study under private tuturs—one of whom, though 
named Muszeus, was so untrue to the traditions of his name as 
to forbid the use of the violin—Ole Ball set off in August, 
1828, for the University of Christiania, preceded by his fame as 
a violinist. In spite of all his good resolves and his father’s admo- 
nitions, the first night of his arrival, and the next—that imme- 
diately preceding the examen artium—were spent in music, with 
the result that he was rejected for a year by his examiners. His 
host of the previous night, himself one of the Professors, was, 
however, equal to the occasion, and secured for him the ad interim 
directorship of the Philharmonic and Dramatic Societies, a post 
which was contirmed on the death of the previous Director, and 
which established Ole Bull on an independent footing. In the 
following summer, we find him hurrying off to Cassel, in the 
hope of having the partial verdict of his countrymen confirmed 
by the opinion of Spohr. The latter's studied coldness damped 
his ardour considerably, and after a few months spent at 
G6ttingen, he returned to Norway. After two years, the spirit 
of unrest once more drove him forth, this time to Paris, where 
his stay brought him many hardships, but ended happily. A 
timely subsidy from the Musical Lyceum at Christiania arrived 
when his funds were at their lowest ebb. Kind strangers nursed 
him through an attack of brain-fever; and his playing ata 
soirée given by an Italian diplomate brought him patronage and 
engagements. Aided by Ernst and Chopin, he gave his first 
concert in April, 1832, under the cegis of Marshal Ney’s son, 
the Duke of Montebello, and cleared 1,400fr. A coucert tour 
in Switzerland and Italy followed, and while at Milan, acting 
upon the advice of critics, he studied diligently under a singing- 
master, a course of training, to which his biographer traces his 
command of melody. His method of studying harmony had 
been even more original :— 

‘“When restrained by his tutor from playing, Ole resorted to 
whistling and singing, and he soon found that he could do both at 
the same time. In this way he studied the laws of harmony. Ere 
long he was able to whistle and sing and accompany himself on two 
strings, and later he succeeded in playing on all four strings at once. 


These studies enabled him at length to combine six different themes 
at the same time, a sort of fugue study which he always enjoyed.” 
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After visiting Venice and Trieste, he went to Bologna, where a 
piece of great good luck befell him. De Beriot, in a fit of pique, 
had backed out of an engagement, and Ole Ball, whom Madame 
Colbran, Rossini’s first wife, had heard from the street, was 
routed out of his bed, to which he had retired early, to replace 
him. This was his real début, and as his biographer happily 
puts it, “the Norns were now weaving bright threads in the web 
of his life.” Malibran, inclined for the moment to be jealous 
of so formidable a rival to De Beriot, was far too generous to 
withhold her sympathy and admiration. Two most characteristic 
anecdotes about her are given here, and deserve to be quoted :— 

“One night at the opera, Ole Bull, who was standing at the side of 
the stage, was so completely overcome by the dramatic power and the 
glorious voice of the great artist, that, unconsciously to himself, the 
tears were streaming down his face. Suddenly Malibran caught 
sight of him, turned for a moment from the audience, and without 
interruption perceptible to them, made a most absurd grimace. The 
discovery of her entire self-control while she moved others to the 
utmost was a disappointment which he could not afterwards disguise, 
but she laughingly excused it by saying: ‘It would not do for both 
of us to blubber ;’ and when he thought what a comic sight his face 
must have been, he could not help joining in the laugh. Another 
evening, having invited him to supper after the performance, Malibran 
insisted on hurrying him off in her carriage, and running up the 
stairs to her rooms before him, she threw over him as he entered a 
large cape, tied on his head an old-fashioned bonnet, and pulling down 
a veil over his face, pushed him into a chair in the corner behind the 
table, just as the rest of the party were heard outside. Putting her 
finger to her lips to warn him to be silent, she introduced each 
guest in turn to her ‘aunt just arrived from the country ;’ but after 
they had taken seats at the table, a few cuts with her riding-whip 
sent bonnet and cape flying from the head and shoulders of her 
respectable relative.” 

His success in Italy had the result of throwing open the doors 
of the Grand Opéra to him on his return to Paris in 1835; and 
in the summer of the following year, he married Félicie Ville- 
minot, the grand-daughter of the lady who had nursed him 
through his fever. In the same year, he visited London, where 
the intrigues and stratagems with which he had to contend, or 
imagined that he had to contend, remind the reader of the 
similar experiences of Berlioz. The opposition of Costa was, how- 
ever, unable to alienate the public favour from the new violinist. 
He appeared at the Philharmonic Concerts with Thalberg 
and Malibran, received as much as £800 for a single night’s 
performance in Liverpool, and gave no less than 274 concerts 
in Great Britain in the course of sixteen months. Returning 
to the Continent, where he made the acquaintance of Paganini 
in Paris, he now embraced the profession of the travelling 
virtuoso in earnest. How exacting and harassing that profession 
can be these pages vividly set forth. After fatiguing, though 
successful tours throughout the North of Europe, he returned 
to Norway to find himself famous. Wergeland, the poet, 
writing of his first concert, remarked :—“ The greatest 
marvel of all was that he brought Norway home to the Norse- 
men. Most people knew the folk-songs and dances, but were 
ashamed to admire them. Lifted by him into their confidence 
and love, these homely melodies suddenly began to gleam like 
stars, and the people came to feel that they too had jewels of 
their own.” In a few months he set out on his third 
Continental tour. Spohr now welcomed him with effusion; 
but Finck, the Berlin critic, attacked him severely for 
his charlatanism. At this point, the biographer very aptly 
quotes Mendelssohn’s remark, made in 1844, about Finck’s 
capacity for finding out the weak points of what is good, and 
discovering merit in mediocrity. It was not criticism, however, 
alone that Ole Bull suffered from on his way through life. His 
widow very frankly confesses how the want of a regular training 
had unfitted him for the practical concerns of life. He was at 
once dependent and suspicious. In spite of his large earnings, 
he was constantly landed in financial embarrassments through 
the malpractices of the agents to whom he entrusted all his 
arrangements. ‘To this period belongs his close friend- 
ship with Liszt, with whom he was associated in the historic 
performance of the “ Kreutzer” s.nata at the Philharmonic 
Society’s concert in 1840. This friendship is illustrated by a 
most amusing story, related on p. 122, which recounts how Liszt 
ordered Ole Bull to hold his manager, whom he had suspected of 
intriguing against him, at arm’s-length out of a window on the 
third floor, until he confessed everything. So the record runs on 
of perpetual tours in Europe and America, varied by hair- 
breadth escapes or experiments in philanthropic colonisation 
aod alternating with periods of rest and quiet enjoyment spent 
on one or other of his two beautiful island homes in Norway. 
His connection with America dates from the year 1843, anda 





ee) 
good deal of space is devoted to the “tributes” in prose and 
verse which his playing called forth from enthusiastic admirers 
on that continent. These range from the charming lines of 
Longfellow, in the Tales of a Wayside Inn, to the extra. 
vagant eulogies of some of his lady friends. One of the latter 
who, “in memory of the Persian nightingale,” dubbed him 
“Ole Bulbul,” speaks in another passage of his looking « pure 
natural, and vigorous, as I imagine Adam in Paradise,” Again, 
commenting on his compositions, “ Niagara,”’ and the “ Solitude 
of the Prairies,” she says:—‘The sea, the mountain ridge, 
Niagara, superexist in precantations which sail like odours in the 
air; and when any man goes by with ears sufficiently fine, 
he overhears them, and endeavours to write them down without 
diluting or depraving them.” This is “ high-falutin’” with a 
vengeance. 

Without extenuating the blemishes in her husband’s character, 
Mrs. Bull has nevertheless given abundant proofs that he 
possessed many admirable and attractive qualities. Though his 
profession made him a cosmopolitan, he remained a fervid 
patriot to the last, contributing generously to every public 
enterprise of importance. There must have been something 
very attractive about a man of whom Ohlenschliiger could 
write as he did in his Reminiscences, quoted on p. 145. He 
speaks of Ole Bull’s musical performances as being “ an expres- 
sion of his own character, a peculiar combination of a charming, 
childlike good-nature and tenderness, often interrupted by a 
restless excitement,” and adds the following quaint anecdotes to 
bear out this description :—“ When he at one time, on board the 
steamer, had caused my displeasure by a too severe criticism of 
the Swedes, and I had taken my seat on a bench, he came 
leaping towards me on his hands and feet, and barked at me 
like a dog. This was a no less original than amiable manner of 
bringing about a reconciliation... .... When he played for the 
King in Copenhagen, and Frederick VI. asked him who had 
taught him to play, he answered,—‘ The mountains of Norway, 
your Majesty.’ ” 

We had marked many other passages for notice, including a 
few inaccuracies ; but while gladly foregoing the task of censure, 
we regret the necessary omission, owing to considerations of space, 
of all mention of many interesting episodes and characteristic 
anecdotes. Ole Bull, who was fortunate in many things, was 
not least fortunate in his biographer. 


A STORK’S NEST.* 
Mr. Vicary, who has already furnished us more than once with 
“ pleasant reading from the North” in his Danish Parsonage 
and other stories, now presents us with a collection of the 
popular tales of Brésboll, Ewald, Ivar Ring, Erik Bégh, and 
other writers. Some of these tales describe Danish, and others 
Norwegian scenes, aad, as the translator truly says, it is from 
such sources that we learn how much lies beneath the surface in 
the life and thoughts of a people. Quaint and simple as are these 
stories, they are for that only the more expressive ; the difference 
between them and the popular literature that obtains favour in 
these realms must strike the least observant reader. In the 
former, the sensational, far from being de rigueur, is conspicuous 
by its absence, or if at any time present, arises purely from the 
necessities of the case, without any effort or factitious working 
up, and the characters, whether ludicrous, as many are intended 
to be, or of the ordinary cast, are represented with a natural- 
ness that makes one feel them to be correct impersonations, and 
some of them very loveable. They scarcely strike us as strange; 
we should expect to meet with and recognise them in a visit 
to Northern shores. The stork’s nest on a Danish Bonde’s 
house, which is seen on the cover of the book, and has been 
adopted as its first title, is appropriate as the emblem of home 
and domesticity, although some of the sketches are historical, 
and those of Brésboll (Carit Etlar), the librarian of the 
Kongelike Bibliothek of Copenhagen, are careful studies of 
manners and customs that have long since passed away. 

One of the prettiest of these is “ Whitsuntide at Tibirke,” 
date 1760. It relates to the “ priest,” Mads Bjerring, his son 
and daughter, and his curate, Jens Iversen Carbo, who are all 
allowed to portray themselves to the reader in the most abso- 
lately simple fashion; but the limning is done by the hand of a 
master, and every stroke of his pencil tells. The pastor is nearly 
unfit for work, but has been a grand man in his day, and even 





* A Stork’s Nest ; or, Pleasant Reading from the North. By John Fulford Vicary, 
London: Frederick Warne and Co. 
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in his old age has risked his life for his people, for he holds 
that “the true use and duty of a preacher is to those around 
him.” Once, he says, he thought otherwise, but learned 
his lesson when he saw the poor people among whom he 
was placed “contending with a barren soil, winning a few 
grains of rye from the sand, or risking their lives to catch 
a few fish in the sea.” He has just betrothed Adne Malene to 
the devoted but easy-going Carbo, and tells the fact to his son, 
who, after saying that the couple will stand and look at one 
another for years before the bridegroom can get his own table 
above his legs, advises him forthwith to apply directly to the 
King, and say, “ May it please your Majesty, I am a poor man 
with a good character, who for years have lived here to help au 
old, deaf man,and whom I want to support in his declining years ;” 
and also to start the very next day with his petition; thus urged, 
the curate does actually start for Fredensborg, carrying his 
coat and shoes while he walks through the woods. When near 
his journey’s end, he sits down to rest by Lake Esrom, puts on 
his ruff and shoes to make himself presentable, takes out the 
old Prayer-Book, in the pocket of which he has placed his 
petition, and falls asleep. Some hours later, he obtains an 
audience not of the King, but of Count Moltke, who draws 
him out in the kindliest and most clever way, making him speak 
not only of himself, but of his pastor, telling him, however, that 
the living of Helsinge, which he seeks, has been bestowed on 
“some one,” and, harder than all, that the incapable old priest 
is to be superseded :— 


“‘Mads Bjerring will go to his grave much in debt,’ replies 
Carbo.—‘Why so? The income is not large, but he would 
with common prudence live upon it. Is he a bad housekeeper? 
Has he some old debts? Speak out.’—‘He has old debts, 
your Excellency. The parsonage house when he came to it 
was in ruins; he might have repaired it [? left it unrepaired], 
bot he said, “I shall have a successor, avd I will repair the 
house so as he shall thank me.” He is a bad housekeeper; if a 
fisherman returns from sea with his boat damaged, or his nets broken, 
or if a man’s corn is covered by the sand-storms, or if fuel is scarce 
in the winter, there is one path for them all, and that is to the 
parsonage, and to Mads Bjerring. If he has not money enough, he 
guarantees it. When one lives amongst the people as we do, and sees 
what they have to suffer, it makes us one family ; our interests are the 
same, as well as our sympathies. Mads Bjerring will have no fence 
to his garden; when he sees the boys picking his fruit, he picks it 
for them. I suppose you are right, your Excellency, and that Mads 
must be considered a bad housekeeper.’ ”’ 


When inquiries are made as to his own salary, the curate has to 
confess that he had only received a pair of boots and a wadmel 
waistcoat in the twelve months; “ but then I knew there was 
no money, and I got my daily food.” So he returns home dis- 
appointed but unrepining, to comfort those who want consola- 
tion and work for those he can benefit, and little thinking that 
he carries with him the gift of the living of Helsinge, or that 
the King himself had read his petition while he slept in the 
forest, and amused himself by returning it to its place with the 
addition of, “ Bevilget.—FrepDERIK REx.” 

The Saturday before Whit-Sunday arrives, and the people of 
Tibirke go to the churchyard to put the graves in order, and 
talk of the “ him ” or “her” who lie buried, without mentioning 
names, which would have been unlucky, and to praise “ the 
virtues of the dead which they had never recognised in the 
living;” and then comes Whit-Sunday itself, and “every one 
rose early to exchange good wishes, and to comment on every 
other person’s new clothes, according to established custom,” 
when, after the poor pastor’s farewell sermon, which’ is 
touchingly given, the deus ex machind, in the person of Court 
Marshal Count Moltke, arrives, with the Bishop and alarge suite, 
and the good Jens Carbo learns the trick his Royal master has 
played upon him. But at this stage of the proceedings a 
singular diversion occurs. The old pastor shows such fear and 
anxiety and desire to speak, that the Bishop inquires what is the 
matter, and the waggish Erik delightedly comes forward and 
says,—“ My father stands on one leg and then on the other to 
show you that you are standing in the ant’s run. The footman 
at the door is being overrun by them ; but I have said nothing, 
as we shall see him jump presently, when they begin to bite.” 
And thereupon it is explained to the worshipful company that 
these insects have long enjoyed the privilege of making a path 
through the church, the sexton being enjoined to leave them in 
peace, and to place hollow boards over them when it is necessary 
for the people to go up to the altar. 

Professor Ewald’s “Treasure of Kjorsholm” is a quaint and 
more amusing story. Baron Hans Rosenfalk has married a Danish 
lady “ of very high manners, who only spoke French, and had no 





knowledge of household affairs, and thought it beneath her dignity 
t> inquire,” and the place being given over to the tender mercies 
of an unprincipled steward, soon comes to ruin, but is happily 
rescued by a brother, Baron Erik, who has been always looked 
down upon by the family because he despises empty pretension, 
and has entered the French naval service. There is a capital 
scene when Erik discovers the old Baroness and her man- 
servant, and the young Baroness and her lover, the two couples 
separated by a boarded partition, searching in the cellar for the 
treasure supposed to have been buried during the Thirty Years’ 
War, and watched over ever since by the “ Gray Man.” Itisa 
tableau the bluff old sailor is never weary of recalling. “ You 
are good-looking now, my child,” he says to Angelika; “ but you 
were charming then.” He had insisted that his pretty niece 
should be united to the man of her choice, to whom her parents 
had steadfastly refused her, because he was not of noble birth ; 
and when told to consider how his ancestors would look down 
upon him, is quite ready with his answer that wherever these 
good people may be—aud he seems not a little doubtful as to 
their present condition—it is quite certain they must have some 
more pressing employment than to look down upon him. 

“Olufsborg,” by Professor Ewald, is a tale of the Vikinger; 
“Young Jens Jensen” is one of Erik Bégh’s most amusing 
sketches; we should like to give some extracts from it, but must 
refrain, A fanciful tale, by M. A. Goldschmidt, called ‘ The 
Wind as Post-Office,” deserves notice, and so does “ Furu- 
gaard,” one of Ivar Ring’s Norwegian stories; but, indeed, 
those whose taste lies in this direction will find much to repay 
them for perusal in every part of Mr. Vicary’s book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Eighteenth-Century Waifs. By John Ashton. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a fairly good book of its kind, but it belongs to a class of 
publications that has no special purpose to fulfil, and it is a class 
which grows in balk daily, to the regret of every reader who is jealous 
for the credit of literature. Mr. Ashton does not appear to have had 
anything to say when he consulted a friend as to the subject of anew 
book, who advised him to try the Musgrave Tracts in the British 
Museum. This examination, and a perusal of many books in 
addition, have resulted in the publication of these “ Waifs,’ which 
the writer claims to have taken from sources thoroughly original, 
and known but to few students. It is rather difficult to say 
what is or is not known to students; but most readers of English 
literature have read, or could easily read, Swift’s “Journal of a 
Modern Lady,” as it is to be found in every edition of his poems; 
neither is it difficult to ascertain the real facts of Eugene Aram’s life, 
and the fall particulars of his trial, for which it is not necessary to 
go further than the London Library. In a chapter on “ The Quacks 
of the Century,” there is some undoubtedly out-of-the-way knowledge, 
combined with much that is readily accessible but does not belong 
to the period the author undertakes to illustrate. In this chapter, 
by the way, there is a misprint of dates several times repeated, and 
a woman known to Swift in 1736 as a bone-setter, is said to have died 
in 1837. Mr. Ashton, we suppose, does not consider that he has 
broken much fresh ground in his account of the Times newapaper, 
though there are indications that he has taken the trouble 
to consult the early numbers of that journal; and his enter- 
taining account of Jonas Hanway, to whom we are said to owe 
the general use of the umbrella, is evidently drawn for the most part 
from that traveller’s own writings. Hanway was not satisfied with 
describing his travels in Russia, Persia, and eleewhere, but published 
also “An Eight Days’ Journey from London to Portsmouth,” which 
led Dr. Johnson to say that ‘‘ Jonas acquired some reputation by 
travelling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at home,”—a humorous 
piece of exaggeration which Mr. Ashton might have quoted. His 
short paper, ‘“ Cagliostro in London,” contains the original remark 
that with Carlyle ‘dogmatism stood instead of research ;”’ and an 
essay on “Imprisonment for Debt” may be commended for the 
quotations from John Howard, and for the transcript of a poem 
called “The Humours of the Fleet.” Another transcript contains 
the account of a voyage to Ramsgate one hundred years ago. It is 
called “ A Holy Voyage,’—why, we do not know, except that the 
writer makes in the course of it some pious observations. There was 
time for reflection, as the return voyage to London occupied three 
days. 

In All Shades: a Novel. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Allen’s novel may be described as a story with two heroes, 
two heroines, and one villain. One of the heroes and one of the 
heroines are Creoles, the others English; and while the English 
hero marries the Creole heroine, the Creole hero mates with 
the English heroine, The story opens in England, but the action 
takes place chiefly in Jamaica, which the author, no doubt for a 
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very sufficient reason, calls Trinidad. But the disguise is so thin, 
and the local colour so characteristic, that nobody who has ever 
visited either island could possibly be deceived by so transparent a 
device. In All Shades is a story with a purpose, that purpose being to 
expose the preposterous chsracter and disastrous results of the caste 
prejudice which is supposed to prevail in Trinidad (read “‘ Jamaica”’). 
Edward Hawthorn is a native of the island, where his parents still live ; 
but he has graduated at Cambridge, got an Arabic scholarship, and 
become a member of the Bar. He has, moreover, the further advan- 
tages of being clever, good-looking, and light-complexioned; in this re- 
spect differing from his friend, Edward Noel, who is very dark, the heir 
toa baronetcy, and otherwise highly connected. Hawthorn is engaged 
to Marian Ord, a charming young woman, whose dearest friend is Nora 
Dupuy, aTrinidad Creole. Hawthorn is very desirous to pay a visit to 
his father, a rich sugar-planter ; but the father always opposes the pro- 
ject (almost puts a veto on it, in fact), without assigning any adequate 
reason. In the end, however, the son obtains a judicial appointment in 
Trinidad, marries Marian, and goes out there without waiting for the 
paternal permission, and, as it happens, in the same steamer as Nora 
Dupuy. His father and mother, despite the great affection which 
they cherish for their son, make no secret of their regret that he has 
not followed their advice and remained in England,—why, they leave 
him to learn. .And he is not long in Jearning. Albeit the Haw- 
thorns are so fair, one of their ancestors had a drop of black blood 
in his veins, and this, in the opinion of the island whites, is enough 
to taint his descendants for all time. The local gentry treat him as 
an inferior, their women will neither visit nor recognise his wife, and 
even Nora has to see her friend by stealth. While all this is going 
on, Edward Noel turns up in Trinidad, becomes the guest of the 
Dupuys, and is received everywhere with the most distinguished 
consideration. But when the Dapuys find out that his mother 
(once a reigning beauty in London drawing-rooms) had a slight touch 
of the tar-brush in her composition, he too is tabooed. Even Norais 
greatly troubled by this portentous discovery, and although she 
adores the man, can hardly bring herself to overlook so fatal a defect. 
This is one of the weak points of the story. It is perhaps con- 
ceivable that a stupid, race-prond Jamaica planter might in such 
circumstances object to his daughter engaging herself to an other- 
wise eligible parti; but that any Creole girl educated in England 
would hesitate to marry a man of good family and great expectations, 
a man whom she warmly loved, merely because his mother’s 
grandmother was a Quadroon or an Octoroon, we do not believe. The 
exciting incident in the story is a negro rising, headed by a certain 
Louis Delgado, by a long way the most interesting and the best- 
drawn of our author’s characters. For the sequel, we must refer 
readers to the novel itself, which, though not of absorbing interest, 
is decidedly readable, and contains a good deal of useful information. 
Being written by Mr. Grant Allen, we need hardly say that In All 
Shades ranks higher than the ordinary library novel. On the other 
hand, it is distinguished neither by ingenuity of plot, originality of 
treatment, nor brilliancy of style, and will hardly, we fear, win for the 
author a place among the leading novelists of the day. 


Wild Lottie and Wee Winnie. By Ashton Neil. (Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School Union.)—A pretty little story this, 
with a strongly marked religious tendency, which, however, does 
not exclude, as, indeed, there is no reason why it should, a 
certain touch of humour. Wild Lottie is decidedly attractive and 
amusing ; and the picture of the child Winnie is pathetically drawn. 
There are some simple illustrations which have atleast the merit cf 
being unobtrusive. The artist must allow us to remark that a 
gentleman does not commonly bow with one hand in his pocket. 
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MAGNETISM: OR NATURAL ELECTRICITY. 


EVERY DROP OF BLOOD circulating within the influence of a powerful Magnet 
nas an ENERGY and VITALITY IMPARTED TO IT which it did not before possess. 
This is immediately manifested by IMPROVED CIRCULATION, STRONGER DIGES- 
TIVE POWER, and an ACCESSION OF NERVOUS FORCE. 


Parkes’ ow, MAGNETS. 


Are made in FIVE CONVENIENT SIZES for application to ANY PART OF THE BODY. They 
are covered in sanitary wool webbing, and can be worn attached by a stitch or a safety-pin 
to the underclothing. The Magnets are sold and can be worn SINGLY, or ready mounted into 
appliances for the CHEST, SPINE, WAIST (see Diagram below), KNEES, THROAT, &c. 


USED BY THE MEDICAL STAFF OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
COMMANDER.-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 


The essential power of the Magnet is the root of all Electrical Phenomena, as may be seen fully explained in the little 
essay on “ Electric Life” (post-free on application to Messrs. Jevons Brothers, 166 Fleet Street, London, E.C.) This principle 
underlies the whole range of Organic Life also, its subtle Influence pervading the Nervous System, reaching to both Body and 
Mind. On its proper balance and full action depends the happy or normal state commonly called “ Health and Strength.” 
Disease usually creeps on through quiet neglect or habitual evasion of Nature’s laws. The true remedy should ‘be similarly 
a gradual restoration of these conditions by a mild though radical action upon the centres of Vitality. Medical men daily 
meet fresh proof that a debilitated Nervous System is the crucial difficulty in the majority of the strange and intractable 
ailments of the present day. They are also finding that the only reliable means of safely giving “ tone” to the Nerves is by 
Electrical Stimulation, and that the most efficient method of doing this is Wy Parkes’ Patent Magnets, which through their 
natural and constant action feed as well as stimulate the system, avoiding all the risk and uncertainty of powerful currents. 
These Magnets can produce no shock while unfailingly supplying Nerve Tone and Blood Ozonation. They require, 
therefore, but to be worn a sufficient length of time to ensure the most positive and permanent benefit. 

















For SLEEPLESSNESS, all NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, and SPINAL COMPLAINT. 
For STOMACH, LIVER, and KIDNEY TROUBLES, and GENERAL DEBILITY. 








Reduced fac-simile of the “GOLIATH ” WAIST BELT, fitted with PARKES’ P.C. MAGNETS. Average weight, 6 oz. 


Made to measure, in two powers, price 12s and 17s 6d. (In Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Wool, if desired, for 2s 6d extra.) 

In ordering say whether for lady or gentleman. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s own Belts, &c., fitted with PARKES’ MAGNETS, without 
charge for labour. The MAGNETS cannot under any circumstances interfere with Medical Treatment. 

Professor Diprer, cf Paris, — Messrs. Harrineton & Son, Limited, 1 Epwin Brownriac Woop, L.R.C.P, The Hon. Mrs. Witi1am Taxsor, of 

to having cured a patient suffering from the well-known Chemists of Cork,say:— ; Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., 128 nape 113 Brunswick Place, Brighton, has 

rheumatism of the beart by means of | tions we have recommended the Goliath | of a rheumatic character I have found | Written to say on" her Goliath Belt 

Parkes’ Magnets. Belt with most satisfactory results.” Parkes’ Magnets invaluable.” is very satisfactory. 


All inquiries and remittances to be addressed to JEVONS BROS., 166 Fleet Street, London. 


Cheques crossed *“‘ Union Bank of London.” Office Hours, 10 to 5. Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


COUNTRY and FOREIGN AGENTS:—Dnublin: HAYES and CO., 12 Grafton Strect. Belfast: GRATTAN and CO., Limited, Corn Market. 
Cork: HARRINGTON and SON, Limited, Patrick Street. Paris: ROBERTS et CIE., Rue de la Paix. Brussels: DELACRE, 


“*For sleeplessness and nervous affec- | Head, Birmingham, reports :—“ In case: 








The wonderful influence of Magnetism, as a true and constant tonic for all deranged conditions of Vital Action, as a powerful energiser 
for enfeebled Constitutions, and specifically as the most natural remedy possible for Nervous and Rheamatic affections, has long been well 

own and proved, if not as well understood. Intelligent people are learning, by reason and experience, that to drug the body for symptoms, 
while neglecting the foundations, is productive of more harm than good. Hence the increasing demand for that one means of internal reno- 
vation—Electric Life—which alone, of the many forces of Nature, can be employed with safety or certainty to touch the very centres of 
Vitality, and to aid recovery without interference with ordinary medical treatment. The general use of its curative influence, although 
known to be essentially and potentially resident in the Magnet, has been greatly hindered by the costly clumsiness of the appliances, as well 








as by the inefficiency of the old form of Magnet. Mr. Parkes’ discoveries have entirely removed these difficulties. 
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